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our commerce ; nor do we feel ourselves so much of a 
world power as to need no use of arms perhaps to pre- 
serve the lustre of our glory. We are guided in our 
demands for universal peace by the highest considera- 
tions of humanitarianism and with a full knowledge of its 
effects upon civilization both now and in the future. 
The cause of peace is the sure promoter of industry ; 
not the industry of a moment or an hour, but the sub- 
stantial industry which brings with it international con- 
tentment and which shall last until eternity's dawn. 

" Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war," 
the arrest of human slaughter, the dispelling of human 
tears, the conquest over avaricious greed, the redemption 
from international strife, the saving of national industry, — 
these are all victories outrivalling those opposites which 
war recognizes when once the conflict is begun and until 
the last boom of the cannon is heard. 

It has been said that an unjust peace is to be preferred 
before a just war. God grant that all nations may come 
in honor to a belief in this truism. It is an acknowledg- 
ment of the supremacy of peace measured by any stan- 
dard one may choose. It makes of peace the conserver 
of every avenue of honest endeavor, the promoter of 
every form of human happiness, the ally of every energy 
that tends to cultivate the arts of industry. The road to 
national success lies across this field of honest endeavor, 
alongside that stream of human happiness, and culminates 
at the goal of artful industry. Peace points the way 
along this beautiful panoramic and deserves, therefore, to 
be recognized as the most powerful ally to industrial 
success, the sum of which is international glory, honor 
and contentment. 

It is now some half a century since Edwin Hubbell 
Chapin, the American scholar and lecturer, spoke the 
following prophetic words, which I, in conclusion, offer 
as the convincing emphasis of my brief defense of " Peace 
as an Influential Factor in the Development of Industry" : 

" Who can adequately describe the triumphs of labor, 
urged on by the potent spell of money ? It has extorted 
the secrets of the universe and trained its forms into 
myriads of powers of use and beauty. From the bosom 
of the old creation, it has developed anew the creation of 
industry and art. It has been its task and its glory to 
overcome obstacles. Mountains have been leveled and 
valleys have been exalted before it. It has broken the 
rocky soil into fertile glades. It has crowned the hill 
tops with verdure and bound round the very feet of 
ocean ridges of golden corn. Up from the sunless and 
hoary deeps, up from the shapeless quarry, it drops its 
spotless marble and rears its palaces of pomp. It steals 
the stubborn metals from the bowels of the globe and 
makes them ductile to its will. It marches steadily on 
over the swelling flood and through the mountain clefts. 
It fans its way through the winds of ocean, tramples them 
in its course, surges and mingles them into flakes of fire. 
Civilization follows in its path. It achieves grander vic- 
tories, it weaves more durable trophies, it holds wider 
sway than the Conqueror. His name becomes tainted 
and his monuments crumble, but labor (industry) converts 
his red battlefields into gardens and erects monuments 
significant of better things. It rides in a chariot driven 
by the wind. It writes with the lightning. It sits 
crowned as a queen in a thousand cities, and sends tip its 
roar of triumph from a million wheels. It glistens in the 



fabric of the loom ; it rings and sparkles in the steely 
hammer; it glories in shapes of beauty; it speaks in 
words of power ; it makes the sinewy arm strong with 
liberty, the poor man's heart rich with content ; crowns 
the swarthy and sweaty brow with honor and dignity and 
peace." 

This, Mr. President, is a masterly presentation of the 
picture, " Peaceful Industry." It matters not whether the 
words were spoken yesterday or a century ago. They 
ring with and echo again and again the sentiments of 
industrial life and national health ; and as we stand in 
awe of, and admiration for, this glorious picture, we see 
the war cloud fade away from the shores of time, and in 
its stead there comes the beautiful sunshine of universal 
peace, a peace which, while it promotes honest industry, 
will none the less enable us to preserve, with dignity and 
honor, the prestige, the power and the glory of a great, 
a happy, a humane nation. And thus with Tennyson 
we conclude : 

" Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace!" 



Peacemakers at The Hague. 

Four Months' Work Reviewed. 

BY W. T. STEAD. 

From the London Tribune. 

In surveying the result of the labors of the Hague 
Conference, it is possible to look at it with the eye of an 
optimist or the eye of a pessimist. Those who believe 
that humanity is ascending, however slowly, the infinite 
spiral which leads from matter up to God will regard the 
finished work of the Conference from an altogether dif- 
ferent standpoint from that occupied by those who look 
upon the endless mutations of our mortal life as being as 
aimless as the revolutions of the wheel in a squirrel's 
cage. For ourselves, we belong to the optimists, and even 
if we did not, nothing can be worse as a philosophy of 
life than the habit of making the worst of everything. 
Let us, at least, try to make the best of everything, and 
grin and bear it even when things are at the worst. 

It is too early for us who have been in the midst of the 
fray to attempt a scientific estimate of how the work of 
the Conference will appear in the pages of history, but 
one or two things stand out perfectly clear, about which 
there is no mistake, and the significance of which can be 
ignored by none. The first is the fact that the great ex- 
periment of making the Conference a parliament of the 
whole human race has been an unexpected success. 
When it was mooted in 1899 that all the Latin American 
States should be invited to the next Conference, the sug- 
gestion was ridiculed as the dream of a visionary, but 
that dream has been realized, and there is not a single 
member of the Conference who would not admit that the 
addition of the Latin American delegates has been an 
unqualified advantage. It has widened the horizon ; it 
has introduced anew spirit of initiative and of hope ; and 
it has reminded us all once more of the unexhausted re- 
sources of the human race. If the Conference has failed 
to achieve some of its objects, that failure does not lie at 
the door of Latin America. 
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A TRIUMPH OF GOOD TEMPER. 

Another excellent result has been the proof which the 
Conference has afforded of the ability of men of the most 
diverse races, religions and cultures to meet together for 
four months at a time to discuss questions every phase of 
which revived bitter memories of old wars, or suggested 
hideous possibilities of future conflicts, without once los- 
ing self-control. Yet this process of revelation and of 
unmasking, if we regard it in that light, has been con- 
ducted with courtesy and good temper, and an avoidance 
of all those harsh and wounding expressions in which 
some journalist's take a diabolical delight. There is a 
saying that collective humanity is always superior to the 
individual from a moral point of view. Twelve men in 
a jury-box may be individually licentious, dishonest, and 
inhuman, but collectively, as jurors, they act as a moral 
entity, and as it is with jurors so it has been with the 
members of the Conference. The collective conscience 
has registered a very high level of courtesy and morality, 
nor can it be maintained that the representatives of the 
non-Christian nations have been one whit behind their 
Christian colleagues in the practice of the ethical virtues 
of patience, forbearance, civility and fair-play. 

A third great gain resulting from the protracted de- 
bates has been to compel even the most impatient amongst 
us to realize the reasonableness of our opponents' views. 
To understand everything is to pardon everything, and 
the Conference has undoubtedly enabled us to under- 
stand and appreciate the points of view of opponents to 
an extent that would have been quite impossible to effect 
by any other agency. We have all come to the conclu- 
sion that there is a great deal more to be said for the 
opinions which we detest than we believed when the 
Conference opened. An American visitor remarked, 
after spending only a few days at The Hague, that it had 
enabled him to understand better than he ever did before ' 
the infinite patience of God. We may not all be cap- 
able of such a lofty conception, but none of us, after hav- 
ing enjoyed the opportunities of the last four months, 
can ever again feel in the discussion of many interna- 
tional affairs that irritation and anger which are aroused 
at the spectacle of wanton perversity. We have come 
to see that if we had been in our neighbor's place we 
would probably have thought as he does, and that his 
policy and his convictions are the natural result of the 
circumstances in which he finds himself. All that is pure 
gain. It means the softening of fierce intolerance and 
the abatement of that Pharisaic spirit which is largely 
due to insularity and ignorance. 

Yet another gain of the Conference is the opportunity 
which it has afforded us of coming under the personal 
charm and intellectual influence of many of the foremost 
men in the world. It was finely said of one noble lady 
that to love her was a liberal education, and it is true 
that nothing so much educates and brings out that which 
is best in us as being brought into close contact with the 
trained minds of some of the ablest living men. When 
there are so many it is invidious to particularize, but we 
are all better for having spent four months in the com- 
pany of those weighted with the responsibility of repre- 
senting the interests of their respective countries, who 
have been selected by their governments to act as their 
spokesmen in the Parliament of Mankind. There have 
been a few exceptions, it is true. There are some icicles 



which will not thaw even in the tropics. But take them 
all round, from the great ambassadors down to the junior 
secretaries, they have been as a band of brothers, and 
the Conference which has fused into one family such di- 
verse human elements must be esteemed, even if it had 
done nothing else, to be one of the institutions which 
have deserved well of mankind. 

THE ARBITRATION CONVENTION. 

The first Hague Conference met on May 18 and ad- 
journed on July 29, 1899. Between the opening and 
closing there were exactly seventy-two days. The second 
Conference met on June 15 and adjourned on October 
1 9, so that its sessions have covered a period of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six days — fifty-four days longer than 
the first. The first Conference contained representatives 
of twenty-six states; the second, of forty-four. The 
eighteen new states consisted of the representatives of 
Latin America and the new kingdom of Norway. Com- 
paring the duration of the Conference with the number 
of members, we find that if a conference of twenty-six 
members sat seventy-three days, a conference of forty- 
four members might be expected to sit one hundred and 
twenty-three and one-half days. In fact, therefore, busi- 
ness has increased in proportion to the number of delegates. 

The first Conference divided itself into three commis- 
sions and the second into four. As a net result of their 
labors, the Acte Final of the first Conference reported 
three Conventions, made three Declarations, and emitted 
six Vbeux. The Conventions were (1) the Reglement 
Pacifique, (2) the Laws and Customs of War on Land, 
(3) an adaptation of the Geneva Convention to Naval War. 
The three Declarations forbade (1) the launching of ex- 
plosives from balloons, (2) the use of asphyxiating shells, 
(3) the use of the dum-dum bullet. The Vbeux ex- 
pressed the desire (1) that the Geneva Convention might 
be revised, (2) that the rights and duties of neutrals might 
be dealt with at future conferences, (3) that the question 
of rifles and naval guns should be studied in order to 
arrive at an agreement to limit the employment of new 
types and calibres, (4) that the powers should study the 
question of a limitation of armed forces and war budgets, 
(5) that the inviolability of private property in naval war 
should be referred to a subsequent conference, (6) that 
the question of bombardment by naval forces should be 
also referred to a future conference. 

Compared with the record of the first Conference, the 
second can show thirteen Conventions, four Declarations 
and three Vbeux. It spent most of its time in amending 
and completing the work of its predecessor. The first 
place in the program was given to the improvement of 
the Convention for the pacific solution of international 
disputes in what concerns the Court of Arbitration and 
the International Commissions of Inquiry. This article 
in the program was interpreted liberally, and was held to 
include a revision of all the articles of the Convention, 
the consideration of the establishment of a permanent 
Court, the introduction of obligatory arbitration, and the 
establishment of a naval prize court. Incidentally and 
constructively it was construed as covering the Drago 
Doctrine, or the modification of it which is known as the 
Porter Proposition. Under this first article in its pro- 
gram the second Conference has produced three Con- 
ventions. 

First, the amendment and extension of the Reglement 
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Paciflque. This has been extended to such an extent 
that, whereas the original Convention consisted of sixty- 
one articles, the new one consists of ninety-four articles. 
The third chapter, relating to international commissions 
of inquiry, in the original consisted of six articles. In 
the new one it consists of twenty-seven articles. The 
changes which have been introduced are those suggested 
by the experience of the last eight years. They chiefly 
relate to methods of procedure, and are intended to sim- 
plify and facilitate recourse to arbitration. The changes 
thus introduced embody no new principle, and although 
they may be very valuable, they make no appeal to the 
imagination, nor will they be regarded by the public as 
constituting a landmark in human progress. In dealing 
with the Convention of 1899 the Conference has been 
timid to the verge of absurdity. Its only venture in the 
direction of strengthening the use of pacific means was 
the memorable addition made at Mr. Choate's suggestion 
to the clause concerning the use of "good offices" in 
averting war. The Reglernent of 1 899 declared that it 
was "useful" so to do. The Conference of 1907 added 
the words " and desirable." Every attempt to strengthen 
the obligation to resort to pacific means was resisted, and 
in the case of the International Commissions of Inquiry, 
the opposition was led by Sir Edward Fry, who success- 
fully opposed the attempt of Russia to introduce an agree- 
ment to constitute such commissions when matters of 
fact were in dispute, instead of the mild expression of an 
opinion that it is useful so to do. The clause relating to 
" honor and vital interests," a limitation which the expe- 
rience of the Dogger Bank affair proved to be nugatory, 
was maintained, the so-called liberal powers showing no 
disposition whatever to respond to the more generous 
initiative of Russia. Taken as a whole, the Convention 
is a more bulky document, containing thirty-three more 
articles than its predecessor, but although it may be very 
dear to the jurist, and may be a much more complete 
guide to international arbitration, it contains nothing 
that can be pointed to triumphantly by the pacifists as 
. denoting a distinct advance towards their ideals. 

DRAGO DOCTRINE AND THE PRIZE COURT. 

The Porter Proposition has a Convention all to itself, 
does denote a distinct advance, and is probably the most 
popular visible contribution which the Conference has 
made for the avoidance of war. The interdict which the 
Conference has laid on any attempt to use force for the 
collection of contractual debts until the justice of the 
claim has been settled by an arbitral tribunal constitutes 
an advance towards obligatory arbitration worth all the 
rest of the alterations in the arbitration Convention put 
together. It is the one substantial change for the better 
made by this Conference as a conference of peace. The 
world owes this solitary landmark of human progress 
primarily to Dr. Drago, but for whose brave initiative in 
declaring against the principle of using force to collect 
state debts the question would never have been brought 
before the Conference at all. The Porter Proposition 
does not fully express the Drago Doctrine, but it is an 
imperfect incarnation of the gospel according to Drago, 
and the United States and General Porter are entitled to 
share in the reflected glory of the pioneer whose ideals 
they have assisted to materialize. 



THE NAVAL PRIZE COURT. 

The third Convention that has resulted from the first 
paragraph in the program is that relating to the Naval 
Prize Court. This Convention marks a great advance in 
the principle, but it will probably be for some time chiefly 
remarkable for its indirect effects. In the first case, if it 
had been in existence, it could only have been brought 
into operation for a couple of years in the last thirty- 
seven, for between 1871 and 1907 there were not more 
than two years during which the operations of naval war 
would have necessitated an appeal to a prize court. In 
the second place, there is little prospect of this Prize 
Court being ratified by Great Britain until the court is 
supplied with a naval code. The bold method recom- 
mended by the Convention, that the judges should make 
the law which they administer in accordance with their 
ideas of justice and equity, is the one daring novelty to 
be found in the proceedings of the Conference. With 
this exception, the Conference as a whole has been timid, 
cautious, conservative ; but in this particular it has been 
audacious to the verge of revolution. In other respects 
the Naval Prize Court represents a distinct advance in 
two directions. It is the first attempt to create an inter- 
national tribunal on a permanent basis, with judicial au- 
thority to which appeal can be made from the supreme 
tribunals of the signatory nations. Secondly, it is a bold 
assertion of the right of neutrals to be the ultimate judges 
of the justice and legality of the actions of belligerents. 
The old phrase " inter arma silent leges " has received a 
rude blow. The right of control in the interests of 
justice now asserted in naval war will hereafter be ex- 
tended to land war, and neutrals will gradually increase 
their authority and jurisdiction until at last they be- 
come strong enough to interdict war altogether. 



In This Sign. 

(A Christmas Meditation.) 

BY LAURA A. WHITMAN. 



How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of Him 
who bringeth glad tidings, who publisheth peace; 

Who saith unto the Dations, " The Lord God reigneth; yea, 
the righteous God reigneth and cruel war shall cease." 



Bow down ye waning nations and turn ye toward the hills, 
Yea, worship toward the high hills, 

From whence cometh strength. 
Lo, the chains of hate are broken, 
The words of peace are spoken ; 

Chile and Argentine 

Look to the hills between, 
There have they placed the token, 

Even upon the high mountains from whence is their 
strength. 

Over the pampas wide, toiling they brought 
The statue of Christ that from cannon was wrought, 
Wrought in adoration of the Prince of Peace, 
To proclaim to all the nations that cruel war must cease. 
Men who had served the stern war-god before, 
O'er the weary mountain passes the massive statue bore. 
Upward still and upward to the boundary of the lands, 
Where amongst the mighty mountain peaks forever more 
it stands: 

To all mankind a token 

That the war-god's chain is broken. 



